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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF OKANOGAN CO., 
WASHINGTON. 


Family Tyrannidae, TyRaNY FLYCATCHERS. 


This aristocratic family is represented in Okanogan county by nine 
species, of which four are Emfidonaces. The consideration of the 
latter is reserved until, in some later Bulletin, they may be compared 
with some available eastern specimens. Of the remainder, 7yrannus tyr- 
annus, the common Kingbird and 7yrannus verticalis, the ‘‘Arkansas” 

Kingbird, have too wide a range to require special notice here. However, 

may it be in order to note the manifest absurdity of calling 7. verticadis, 

which is abundant in Washington, the ‘‘d4rkansas” Kingbird. It cannot 
make even the feeble plea offered by the ‘‘Louisiana” Tanager, viz., that 

the name once included the region of the bird's greatest abundance. 

Western Kingbird would evidently be a more suitable, if not very origi- 
nal, name. 

Say's Pua@sr. Sayornis saya.—In the spring of '96 these birds 
appeared on the 17th of March and immediately took up their wonted 
stations as patrols on the granite cliffs. You may expect to find a pair of 
these pewits around almost any considerable rock-wall of the lower 
ranges. The bird will make its presence known by a sudden shrill, 
‘Look at ‘ere, look at e-ere,” as it flushes and seeks a higher point of 
rocks. If pursued it will rise from rock to rock, alternately grumbling and 
coaxing, but keeping shrewdly out of reach of ‘‘dust" shot until you are 
successfully decoyed to the summit of the steep. Arrived there the bird 
disappears from view by a bold plunge over the brow of the cliff, and 
soon you hear, wafted up to you the faint, plaintive notes from some 
boulder hundreds of feet below, where the bird sits waiting to ‘‘begin 
again.” On March 19th a Say’s Phoebe was seen on the townsite of Che- 
lan, fluttering about with his mournful burden from fence to gable and 
back again. His common note isa minor ‘‘Autew, kute-e-ew," with var- 
ious inflections, sometimes falling, sometimes sharply interrogatory. A 
rapid succession of these liquid notes delivered while the bird is on the 
wing. passes for quite a respectable song. 

OLIVE-sIDED FLycaTCHER. Contopus borealis.—Not a common resi- 
dent even in the higher ranges where it is found, but conspicious on ac- 
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count of its clear penetrating note, ‘‘Szeechew," delivered with great 
energy from a high branch in some fir tree. The bird chooses its sum- 
mer quarters in the depths of the mountains up to the very feet of the 
glaciers. Here the miners and prospectors ‘love its heartening cry, 
which they hear as ‘‘7vee cheers |" 

WeEsTERN Woop Pewee. Contopus richardsonii. — This bird is 
perhaps the most characteristic species of the fir-clad, precipitous 
shores of Lake Chelan. Structurally it closely resembles the common 
Wood Pewee, (C. vzvens) of the East so that the distinctions between 
birds in the hand are very nice. The olivaceous of zvrens is almost 
subdued in richardsonii and this is especially noticeable on the breast, 
where the olive is entirely replaced by fuscous. In the specimens at 
hand (two of C. rtchardsoni?i and three of C. wirens) the under mandible 
of the western bird is largely dusky, as against the yellow with merely 
dusky tip of zrens. 

But habits, and particularly notes, at once set the western representa- 
tives still further apart. The note of richardson??, is not only ‘‘not 


exactly like that of zens" (Coues), but radically different. It is a _ 


unique blending of poignant melancholy and fitful exultation, which de- 
fies analysis. ‘‘A weird sweer,"” as given thus in quotation marks by 
Coues* perhaps expresses it as nearly as one can hope to. ‘‘Weird” 
it certainly is, and calculated to prepare you for the mysteries of 
the great dark mountains, as you draw up along shore and are saluted 
by one of these little mourners. The vivacious manners of the bird how- 
ever, compromise the impression produced by its.doleful tones. And so 
when one of them has returned from a successful brush with a hated ri- 
val or, as one may imagine, has shared some Contopine: jest, his little 
being fairly overflows with such a tumult of braggadocio or shrill laugh- 
ter that one fears for his sanity. 

The breeding range so far as observed is confined to the lake shore, 
where the birds choose some exposed situation and set & dainty hempen 
cup at the fork, or foot, of a bare limb, without invoking the aid of any 
covering leaves. A nest found on August rst, 1895, which contained two 
large voung, was saddled upon the crotch of a maple sapling which 
leaned out from the cliff at an acute angle and at a height of fifteen feet 
above the water. There was no attempt at concealment as the sapling 
was destitute of leaves for several feet on each side of the nest. Other 
situations chosen were clumps of osiers or dead elderberry bushes. 

The bird is perfectly guileless in its domestic affairs and indeed seems 


*Key N. Am. Birds ed. 1887—but there wrongly attributed to Wright's Flycatcher. 
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rather proud to show off its nest to interested and flattering strangers. 
A typical nest thus pointed out by an over-obliging bird was saddled 
neatly ona horizontal limb of a balm tree at the height of about 30 feet from 
the ground and the ever-present lake. Since it was found on. June 12th, 
(1896) this nest contained three fresh eggs. It made an easily marked 
prominence on the two-inch limb which supported it, and measured, in- 
side, 1'%4 inches deep by 2 inches wide ; outside 2 inches deep by 3 inches 
wide. It was composed of dried grasses, vegetable fibres and the famil- 
iar gray hemp. A few feathers and bits of cotton from the old catkins 
of the balm tree were worked in; but there was no apparent differ- 
ence in the texture between the inside and the outside and no attempt at 
external ornamentation or concealment. Hence quite different, it will 
readily be seen, from the shallow, lichen-colored nest of the common 
Wood Pewee. The eggs are not distinguishable from those of C. wérens. 

L. Dawson, Oberlin, O. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Nores FROM BrErRwyNn, PENN.—INCREASING SPECIES.—With the evi- 
dence at hand of the decrease in numbers and the not infrequent disap- 
pearance entirely of many of our birds in various localities, it has been 
a good deal of pleasure to me to note a more or less marked increase in 
numbers of a few of our local species during the past season. The Red- 
headed Woodpecker, A/elanerfes erythrocephalus, the first to attract 
the attention and admiration of him who was destined to be known as the 
Father of American Ornithology, is far from common. It has been ob- 
served oftener during the present year than for a period of the six years 
preceding. Several were found wintering with us, and several broods 
of young were raised, to my knowledge. It became quite a common 
occurrence to note several of the beautiful Scarlet Tanagers, Piranga 
erythromelas, in a few minutes’ walk during the May migrations, while 
the average number of individuals in former years was very few. The 
increase became preceptible last year to a less degree, when it was first 
found nesting. This season, its unobtrusive ‘‘ chick-chur’’ became a 
familiar sound, issuing from almost every suitable thicket of saplings 
and wild grape vines. Up to June 2, of the present year, I was practi- 
cally unacquainted with the Purple Martin, rogue subs. Whether it 
be through the breaking up of a colony or the surplus of an over crowd- 
ed neighborhood, we are the gainers of perhaps more than a half-dozen 
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pairs of this wholly beneficial species, all of whom succeeded in rear- 
ing their young, thus increasing several fold. While a decade may 
pass before the Bluebird, S/alia sialis, becomes as abundant as it 
was before the great blizzard of February, 1895, pairs and small flocks 
may commonly be seen, where it was unusual to find a solitary indi- 
vidual or pair, the previous year. The rapidity with which this species 
is recovering from the almost annihilation occasioned by the great storm 
at their winter home, is gratifying indeed. To the above list I would 
add the Belted Kingfisher, Cerv/e alcvon; Blue Jay, Cvanocitta cristata; 
Baltimore Oriole, /clerus galbula; Cardinal, Cardinalis cardinalis; 
and most of our breeding Warblers. All being bright plumaged birds, 
I am almost persuaded to believe that cruel fashion has become less im- 
portune in her demands upon Nature for adornment of this class. That 
this relic of barbarism has not yet become obsolete I have recently had 
ample proof, for sever Hummingbirds were counted on the hat of a lady 
examining my collection, the display fairly rivalling the case of mounted 
birds she was viewing. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


THE BREEDING OF WARBLING AND YELLOW-THROATED VIREOS.—WaAR- 
BLING ViIREO.—On the morning of May 31, 1893, I noticed a Warbling 
Vireo taking cotton from a bunch which I am in the habit of keeping in 
a tree by my window. The nest was soon found, about half finished, in an 
apple tree, near the end of a lower limb and about ten feet from the 
ground. The tree stood in a row by a little used drive-way, 100 yards 
from the bird's ‘‘cotton mine.” After watching the nest for some 
time I found that the female took, on an average, one minute for the 
round trip after cotton, and another to put it in the nest. The male did 
not work, but kept near his mate and sang almost constantly. On June 
3, in the afternoon, there were two eggs in the nest, so the first was 
probably laid the day before—June 2. June 5, 7:15 A. M., there were 
three eggs, and the bird was on, probably laying the fourth, as she left 
the nest with great reluctance. June 10 and 17 sitting, but on the 25th 
the four young were out and not less than four days old. The pin- 
feathers on the spinal tract were 1-16 inch long. This would make the 
period of incubation fifteen days if the bird began to sit immediately 
after laying the last egg, and if my estimate of the age of the chicks was 
correct. I had to be away for a week at this time, and on July 5,1 took 
the deserted nest. It was quite lousy. The materials used were few 
—a frame of cedar bark strips, filled { inch thick with cotton and 
lined very thinly with a few dry grass stems. 
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YELLOW-THROATED VIREO.—The nest was found on May 31, 1893, by 
looking in the tree where I had found nests in 1891 and 1892. This nest 
was not two feet from the 1892 site. It was about twenty feet up in a 
large sugar maple by the road side, and overhanging a barnyard. Some 
cedar bean poles in a garden across the way had supplied bark for the 
body of the nest, and the ‘‘ornaments” were, as always, green moss and 
plenty of white spider's egg cases, picked from tree trunks and the near- 
est fences. The nest contained at the time three eggs, and the birds 
objected strongly to my handling them. On June 5, the bird was sitting, 
and again on the roth and 11th. They are very reluctant to leave the nest, 
more and more so, I think, as time passes. I have twice touched a female 
with my fingers before she would leave a nest of freshly hatched young ; 
this in the pleasantest of June weather too! On June 17, the young were 
out—four or five days old, having pin-feathers on the back 1-16 inch long. 
Supposing them to have been four days old, this makes the period of in- 
cubation twelve days. Such ‘estimates ” as this are always unsatisfac- 
tory, but may serve to emphasize the need of more industrious field work 
in such matters. Henry R. Buck, Wethersfield, Conn. 


HENsLow's Sparrow, Ammodramus henslsowii.—I secured an adult 
fémale one mile south of Berwyn on October 23, 1896, under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances. A large black and white cat was seen along the 
fence of a pasture field, with something in her mouth. Through coaxing 
I rescued the yet living bird from her jaws, without injury to the feathers. 
It proved to be an old bird in excellent plumage, with the exception of 
the primaries and secondaries, which were scarcely three-fourths grown. 
This, together with its extreme fatness, rendered it an easy victim to 
tabby. Its stomach was filled with a species of wingless Diftera. This 
is my first personal record of this bird in the state, although I have found 
it along the coast of New Jersey, where it is less uncommon. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


Late Date For WARBLER, Dendroica discolor.—-A single in- 
dividual of this species was observed feeding in a pasture field, and on 
the bank above a road-side on October 24th, '96, an unusually late date. 
I succeeded in approaching within four feet and examining it for fully 
half a minute before it took alarm and flew to a young tree, where it was 
joined by another of its kind. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn Pa. 
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RarRE OBERLIN RECORDS. — YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD, .\anthoce- 
phalus xanthocephalus.—On October 9, 1896, the writer was greatly 
surprised and delighted to see passing directly overhead, scarcely as high 
as the shade trees, five birds which were unmistakably Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds. Another company of about the same number was just van- 
ishing in the distance, to which these five seemed to be calling. They 
were probably of this species, judging from their action and manner of 
flight. The occurrence was purely accidental. 

Bivue Goose. Chen ceerulescens.—The capture of two male speci- 
mens of the Blue Goose on the village water-works pond, on October 
28, adds one more species to the county list, and one more record of this 
comparatively rare species. These two birds were evidently young of 
the year, and were not at all wild. While not fat, they were in good 
flesh. One was lame in one foot, apparently having been hit by a shot. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


NOTES ON THE WARBLERS OF WESTERN OREGON.—-AUDUBON'S WaAr- 
BLER, Dendroica audubont.—Is found here at all times of the year. I 
have seen a flock of thirty or more in mid-winter, but the great flight 
passes north in April, a few remaining to breed. May 23 I saw a female 
carrying food to her young. The nest was placed in a fir tree more than 
fifty feet from the ground, and I did not care to climb to it. 


BLACK-THROATED GRAY WARBLER, Dendroica nigrescens.—This is a 
common warbler here. First seen April 16, and April 29 heard sing- 
ing, when it became common. It is a common breeder here, but I have 
looked in vain for the nest, which is placed in fir trees. 

TOWNSEND'S WARBLER, Dendroica townsend?.—\Is one of the rarest 
warblers found, and was first seen this year on April 22, and one was 
taken from a small flock in 1895. May 17, I saw many of these warblers 
in the mountains east of here; they were singing, and I have no doubt 
that they breed there. . 

MACGILLIVRAY’S WARBLER, Geothlypis macgillivrayi.—-This is one of 
the most common warblers breeding here. First seen May 2. They are 
found breeding in mountains and valleys, though not nesting on the 
ground. They prefer low thickets and pastures, and the nest is not so 
hard to find as some of the other warblers. 

PILEOLATED WaRBLER, Sylvania pusilla pileolata.—This is a rather 
common warbler ; first seen May 11, when it became common. It does 
not breed here in the valley, but on the coast I found.it breeding, but too 
late to get the eggs. Nests were on the ground or near it. 
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LuTescent WarBLER, //elminthophila celata lutescens. — First seen 
April 2, when it became common. It breeds here. I have found 
one nest, which was placed on the ground and contained four young. 
The nest was composed of dry leaves and grass and lined with horse hair. 

YELLOW WarBLER, Dendroica @estiva.—This is not a common war- 
bler. First seen May 8. It is more domestic in its habits than the other 
warblers. I have not yet found a nest, though it breeds here. 

WESTERN YELLOW-THROAT, Geothlypis trichas occidentalis.—Thisisa 
common warbler in low ground. First seen April 4, but did not become 
numerous until April 12. Habits and song like eastern bird. I have not 
yet found the nest. 

HERMIT WarBLER, Dendroica occtdentalis.—Is said to occur here, but 
I have never found it in three years of collecting. 

GeorGeE D. Peck, Salem, Oregon. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A monograph of the Flicker, Colaftes auratus, could scarcely lay any 
claims toward completeness without a more or less full list of the various 
local names or ‘‘ vernacular synonyms” as they have been termed. No 
American bird can approach our subject in the number and variety of its 
nicknames. Already the number recorded is large, and, no doubt, as 
many more are in use locally or throughout extensive sections of this 
broad land of ours, of which no record has ever been made. 

It is our purpose to make the list as full as possible, and in whatever 
language or dialect the name may be, it would be gladly received as an 
addition to the general knowledge of the subject. 

Any information or suggestions relating to the meaning or probable 
origin of the following names will be gratefully received: Cawe-duc 
(Maine), Fiddler (Cape Cod, Mass.), Harry-wicket or Hatry-wicket 
(New England), ///zed (New York, Ohio), //ittock or //ittucks (Canada), 
Ome-tuc (Maine), 7a/pa-na-nz, Seminole (Southern Florida), Crisson 
(South), /V00d-quot (Conn.), Vacker and Yucker (New York), Zebec 
(locality unknown). 

Anyone who has heard of this species being designated by such names 
as Rainfowl, Woodpie, Woodnacker, Wild Guinea, or appeliations of 
like nature, would confer a favor by communicating with the undersigned. 

All who have promised data or desire to contribute to the Flicker 
Bulletin, are requested to send in their notes as early as possible. 

Frank L. Burns, Penn. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PiNE Siskin.—There seems to have been a decided movement of Pine 
Siskins southward during the early weeks of the fall. They were found 
to be not uncommon as far south as central Missouri during late Septem- 
ber and early October. Mr. B. T. Gault records a company of some 
200 of this species near Glen Ellyn, Ill., September 26. The first were 
noticed at Oberlin on the same date, and individuals were seen nearly 
every day until November 16, when the last were recorded. It would 
be interesting to iearn just how extensive this movement has been. Will 
all members who have noted the Siskins this fall kindly drop the editor 
a card, stating date of occurrence, numbers, etc. 


It is with keen regret that we note the suspension of 7he Observer, 
and the misfortune of the Editor, Mr. E. F. Bigelow. Not only will the 
Agassiz Association be deprived of its official organ and its means of 
inter-communication, but the reading public will also feel an unsupplied 
want when this excellent periodical no longer appears. We hope and 
trust that the suspension will be but temporary. 


A comparison of the second edition of the Check List of the A. O. U. 
with the first impresses one with the fact that there is a wide field for 
investigation in determining the exact geographical distribution of a 
long list of species of birds. An organization like our own, with its 
widely scattered membership and co-operative methods, is in a position 
to do much toward solving many of these perplexing questions. Mr. 
Truman R. Taylor, 200 N. Union St., Rochester, N. Y., has consented 
to take charge of a committee on Geographical Distribution of Species. 
Mr. Taylor has been for some time with Prof. Henry A. Ward, and is 
well qualified to do this work. He should have the enthusiastic support 
of every member. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Life Histories of North American Birds, by Major Charles E. Ben- 
dire. This, the second voiume of Maj. Bendire’s excellent /7/¢ //7stories, 
which are issued by the U. S. National Museum as Special Bulletins, ‘‘in- 
tended to illustrate the collections belonging to, or placed in charge of the 
Smithsonian Institute,” shows the same painstaking care and discrimina- 
tion in the selection of notes from many different sources, and the same 
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conscientious attention to details, which characterizes the first volume. 
The second volume begins with the well known but now nearly extinct 
Carolina Paraquet and ends with the Boat-tailed Grackle, thus compris- 
ing the orders Psittaci, Coccyges, Pici, Macrochires, and "the families 
Tyrannide, Alaudide, Corvide, Sturnidz and Icteride of the Passerine 
birds. The first volume treated of the Gallinz, Columbz and Raptores. 
The present volume is hence some hundred pages larger than the first 
volume. In execution it is, if anything, superior to the first volume. 
The descriptions of eggs are supplemented by seven lithographic 
plates on which are 2o1 excellent figures of eggs, all natural size. These 
alone make a volume of inestimable value to the working ornithologist, 
and when supplemented as they are, by detailed accounts of habits and 
haunts and the description of notes and song, form a basis for intelligent 
field study of characteristics of the birds which it would be impossible 
for a work of this sort to touch upon. We congratulate Maj. Bendire on 
the success of his great work, and we congratulate ourselves in having 
this illustration of the possibilities of aiding our fellow workers in science. 


The Osprey. November, 1896. Vol. I, No. 3. The present number 
fully sustains its high character both in a scientific and literary sense, 
and in the excellence of the illustrations. It seems certain of success. 


7ransactions of the Texas Academy of Science. Vol. 1, No. 4, 1895. 
Contains the following valuable papers : The Law of Hypnotism, R. S. 
Hyer ; County Roads, Charles Corner; The Soil of Texas, E. T. Dum- 
ble ; Genesis of Certain Ore Veins, W. H, von Streeruwitz ; Bio-geogra- 
phy of Texas; C. H. Tyler Townsend. 


: ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


An unofficial note from Mr. Fank L. Burns, Judge of Elections, an- 

nounces the election of the following officers : ‘ 
President.—R. M. Strong. 
Vice-President.—Ned Hollister. 

] Secretary.—J. E. Dickinson. 
Treasurer.—Lynds Jones. 
Announcement of the members elected to the Executive Council is 

deferred, on account of a close vote between two members. 
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